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Second Air Safety Forum 


Pilots Provide the ''Operational'' Viewpoint in Air Safety as No Others 
Can. The Forum's Objective: Bringing that Viewpoint Into Useable Focus. 


The Second Annual ALPA Air Safe- 
ty Forum will be held in Chicago April 
21, 22, and 23. 

Although only a year old, the Forum 
has already received widespread recog- 
nition as a significant force for air 
safety. 

The idea of an annual ALPA Air 
Safety Forum, to give detailed air safe- 
ty problems the specialized attention 
they require, was first developed in 
1952. The Twelfth ALPA Convention 
approved the idea and the first Forum 
was held in Chicago April 1, 2, 3, 1953. 


Exchange Opinion 

Bringing together pilot safety repre- 
sentatives from every air line with out- 
standing aviation technical representa- 
tives from within both the government 
and the industry, the Forum promotes 
a free exchange of opinion between 
those most concerned with air safety. 

Although many direct and indirect 
safety dividends have resulted from the 
first Forum, the consensus prevails that 
even without those traceable benefits 
the Forum is invaluable strictly for the 
stimulation of air safety thought it 
produces. 

All segments of aviation, both gov- 
ernmental and industry, have been 
quick to rise to the Forum’s praise. 
They like its two-way approach and 
non-arbitrary objectivity. They feel it 
is a great stimulus to increased _pilot- 
industry cooperation. 


“It brings a lot of our hidden prob- 
lems out in the open,” one explained. 
“We have problems the pilots don’t al- 
ways realize; the pilots have problems 
of which we are unaware. We have 
an opportunity to talk the more press- 
ing ones over and develop a greater 
appreciation of each other’s viewpoint. 
Air safety consequently benefits.” 

One of the most significant aspects 
of the Air Safety Forum is its concen- 
tration upon the “operational view- 
point” and the vast reservoir of cockpit 
experience it brings together to present 
that viewpoint first-hand. 


The Operational Viewpoint 
ALPA representatives believe that 
this viewpoint is essential and indis- 
pensable for safe aircraft operation. 
“And,” they point out, “there is only 
one place it can be readily obtained— 
from those who operate the aircraft.” 
The ALPA Air Safety Forum is de- 
signed specifically for that job—to bring 
the operational viewpoint in compact 
focus. 
Objectives of the Forum are officially 
outlined as: 
® Insure adequate study of Associa- 
tion air safety subjects for policy 
making purposes. 
® Provide opportunity for analysis of 
the work done by special pilot com- 
mittees. 
® Give Association representatives an 
opportunity to exchange viewpoints 





with top industry and government 
representatives. 
® To promote ALPA organizational 
safety efficiency. 4 
Composition 
The Air Safety Forum has been off- 
cially incorporated in ALPA’s Air Safe-} 
ty structure. (See organizational chart § 
page 3.) 
What the Air Safety Forum actually’ 
does is bring together for candid dis-j 
cussion the ALPA safety = 





who throughout the year have been do- 
ing the leg-work of research, analysis, 
and investigation on a day-to-day basis. 
It is composed of one air safety repre- 
sentative (preferably and generally the 
Central Air Safety Chairman) from 
each air line, plus other ALPA repre- 
sentatives working on special projects, 
and specially-invited governmental and 
industry guests. 
An Innovation 

An innovation of this year’s Forum, 
ALPA’s Engineering and Air Safety 
Department has announced, will be aff 
new approach to the presentation of in-f 
formation. A panel method will bef 
adopted to permit the covering of more| 
ground by bringing out the most quali-F 
fied information on a subject in the 
minimum of time. 





As last year, it is planned to bring| 
the more outstanding portions of they 
Forum to the individual pilot by fol-F 
low-up regional and local air safety§ 
conferences. 
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ALPA AIR SAFETY ORGANIZATION CHART 
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Pilots the world over are developing 
visiby strong concern that a tendency 
toward applying too-broad connota- 
tions to the term “pilot error” may 
ultimately prove purpose-defeating. 

It is not a shallow attitude, born of 
personal resentment as some may un- 
doubtedly charge, but is based on 
sound and. justifiable reasons. 

To prevent misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation, it is necessary to clarify 
exactly what this attitude is and what 
it is not. It is not one of attempting 
to skirt reality by maintaining there 
is no such thing as “pilot error.” It 
is one of concern that the term is too 
loosely used, often abused, and _ lacks 
restrictive definition. 


A Noticeable Tendency 

There has been a noticeable recent 
tendency toward lumping under “pilot 
error” all those accidents in which the 
pilot committed only the final act, per- 
haps the only last-ditch recourse open 
to him, in a string of circumstances, 
whether or not they were circumstances 
of his own making. Perhaps, in their 
own minds, the investigators themselves 
are aware that extenuating circum- 
stances existed. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, findings of “pilot error” have a 
tendency to be taken with finality and 
at face value, closing the books on an 
accident and discouraging further prob- 
ings. Therein lies the great danger of 
such tendencies. 

“Pilot error” statistics would seem 
to bear these facts out. Even a cursory 
examination of them reveals two sig- 
nificant facts: (1) few, if any of them, 
state or so define “pilot error” as to 
categorically declare that the pilot 
truly, and solely erred in a manner to 
absolutely preclude involvement of 
other factors; (2) “pilot error” acci- 
dent findings have seemed to increase 
in fairly accurate proportion to the 





rate at which the complexity, number, 
and variety of aircraft, have increased 
and thus increasing the possibility of 
opening the way to “chain-of-circum- 
stances” accidents. 


A Question, Not An Answer 


ALPA has long contended that a 
finding of “pilot” error poses a ques- 
tion more often than it answers one. 
The question: What other shortcoming 
along the line caused the pilot to err, 
if he did? 

“If an accident is attributed to pilot 
error,’ ALPA’s President, Sayen re- 
cently pointed out, “the question to 
any sensible researcher is what caused 
the error. The pilots readily admit 
that there is occasionally an accident 
caused by pilot error. However, if we 
were to stop our research at that point, 
little would be accomplished in in- 
creasing air safety.” 

While the interests of air safety dic- 
tate candid acknowledgement of true 
pilot error, when and if it exists and 
can be conclusively and exclusively de- 
fined as such, probably the attitude 
of most of this country’s air line pilots 
can be summed up in Sayen’s state- 
ment before the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion’s Bermuda Safety Conference. 












































The Reason Is Important 


“We hold that no pilot ever erred 
deliberately or in the interest of self- 


destruction. ALPA is interested in the . 


reason behind the error and feels that 
any accident written off as “pilot error” 
has not been adequately investigated. 
For example, did the error originate 
in design error, fatigue limits, cockpit 
booby traps, inadequate training pro- 
gram, etc.?” 

The opinion of pilots of other coun- 
tries on the subject of “pilot error” 
makes revealing and interesting read- 
ing. 

One of the finest articles we’ve seen 





recently appeared in “Indian Skyways.” 
The highest compliment we can pay it # 
is that we wish we had written it. We i 
didn’t. But we have obtained permis. | 
sion to reprint it. This country is half 
way around the world from India, 7 
but take the Indian Skyways article, | 
change a few telltale words here and} 
there, and see if you can tell to which? 
country it refers—India or the U. S.? 

It covers the “pilot error” subject] 
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pretty well, indicates its global nature.) 
The article follows: ; 


Pilot Error 

“Wrapped up in those two small 
words all too frequently heard in avia- 
tion is a mass of public error, official 
error plus that most common of all> 
errors, the human desire to take the 
easiest way out of any situation. 

“Quite apart from the grave in-§ 
justice done to the profession of ail 
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piloting by those who fling the answer 
‘pilot error’ as the solution to almost 
every air accident that occurs to an 
aeroplane, these careless thinkers are 
doing serious damage to the progress 
of aviation and are in fact, consolidat- 
ing the position so that more and still 
more air accidents will occur. They 
make no effort to discover the basic 
causes or the fundamental weak spots 
that lead up to the final action car- 


rror 


By Ed Modes 


ried out by the pilot, which in many 
cases, is probably a last desperate effort 
to escape from a situation which is 
none of his own making. Knowing no 
other answer the investigators fling the 
two small words ‘pilot error,’ as the 
most expansive blanket they know, that 
will cover up their own ignorance and 
any possible errors of others that might 
have had something to do with the 
accident, when if disclosed, would re- 


sult in a lot of dirty linen being washed 
in public. 


Intentions vs. Practicality 

“It is not suggested that those who 
investigate air accidents do not start 
out with the firm intention of finding 
out the true cause so that action may 
be taken to eliminate the danger and 
make flying safer. But like many good 
intentions, practical circumstances 
make implementation impossible. In 
the case of air accidents the lack of 
practical and certain knowledge on the 
part of the investigators is frequently 
the cause of reaching no clearly ex- 
plained verdict. Rather than leave the 
investigation unanswered the investiga- 


tors take refuge in the two little words - 


‘pilot error.’ 

“Almost without exception, in all 
cases of serious air accidents the pilot 
is not available to give evidence, 
neither are there any alive who took 
part in the accident, at least at its 
point of occurrence. There may be 
important participants who were a long 
way from the scene of the crash. De- 
signers, thousands of miles away may 
be the starting point, or careless work- 
men who have left their job improperly 
done, a thoughtless aerodrome hand 
who has allowed dirt or water to get 
into the fuel system, an ignorant or 
inefficient aerodrome officer or meteor- 
ological official, the clerk in the traffic 
office who has slipped up with figures 
and has overloaded, or the operations 
manager who has taken too great a 
risk in search of profits; any or all of 
these may have played a part, perhaps 
a major part, in putting the pilot in 
charge of the aircraft in the spot from 
which he was unable to escape. 


A Human Inclination 
“Yet, the investigation discloses none 
of these dim but vital facts, or if they 
are discerned by the investigators, those 











directly concerned are naturally going 
to bring every conceivable argument 
to prove that they had carried out 
their part with perfection and they 
could not possibly have been wrong. 
Few would have the courage to go 
into a witness box and admit to an 
error that had resulted in an air acci- 
dent that had caused the death of 
forty or even two people. Besides, to 
be fair, would such an individual be 
quite sure that his error was in fact 
the real reason why the pilot crashed? 
The element of doubt in all matters 
connected with air accidents is so con- 
siderable it is almost impossible, or 
seems to be, to decide with any cer- 
tainty why an air accident actually 
occurred, so we human beings fall back 
on the one unanswerable answer ‘pilot 
error.’ 

“Taking basic causes of air accidents, 
investigators normally confine them- 
selves to the aircraft, the aero-en- 
gines, the instruments and flying aids, 
weather and flight conditions, the cir- 
cumstances of the flight itself and the 
immediate handling by the aircrew 
concerned. Is this enough? If in point 
of fact, the answer is to be ‘pilot error’ 
the investigation should go right back 
to the first day the unfortunate pilot 
makes his first flight, from which it is 
presumed sprung his desire to take up 
flying and become a pilot. Since then 
what has he been doing? Has he been 
trained for the duties of a pilot up to 
the standard of flying considered neces- 
sary for the flight which ended in dis- 
aster? 

Some Pertinent Questions 

“This brings up the question, are the 
standards of piloting for such flights 
high enough or are they inadequate? 
In fact, one is drawn to the conclusion 
that there are so many possible outside 
causes of an air accident that it is diffi- 
cult to accept the conclusion that ‘pilot 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Compulsory Pilot Retirement 


Recent Pronouncements Shed Some Legal Light on the Com- 


pulsory Retirement Question. Here's an Analysis of the Problem. 


The question of Compulsory Retire- 
ment is not new in Labor Relations. 
The case books are replete with deci- 
sions upon the subject by both arbi- 
trators and-the courts. Employees, from 
time to time, have filed suits and griev- 
ances seeking to continue at their work, 
notwithstanding their Company’s insist- 
ence that they retire at an age which 
has been unilaterally set by the Com- 
pany. 

The theories supporting such griev- 
ances and suits are varied and include 
discharge without cause, violation of 
seniority, violation of the Collective 
Employment Agreement, discrimina- 
tion, etc. 


By F. Harold Bennett 
Head ALPA Legal Dept 


Weight of Authority 


While some of these efforts have met 
with success, as will be hereinafter dis- 
cussed, the weight of authority upon 
the problem, at least in arbitrated cases, 
is best expressed in Swift and Com- 
pany, 9 Arbitration Reports 560, where 


the arbitrator states: 


“It must remain apparent, 
retirement system has never 


always been 
rogative in the 


through collective 


as the 
parties well know, that the Company’s 
been the 
subject of collective bargaining. It has 
a part of management pre- 
past; and there it will 
no doubt remain, along with other ex- 
clusive management prerogatives, until 
bargaining it be- 
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Assets Assets 
Jan., 1954 Current Assets 
Loans (698) csoncess  @ 487,707.90 Cash—LaGrange 
Cash 109,566.90 State Bank $22, 897.58 
U. S. Bonds mi 544,982.06 | Accounts Receivable 
Furniture & Fixtures 2,354.78 (Assessments) 3,711.00 
Prepaid Expense & Misc. 430.19 | — — 
—— $26,590.58 
Total $1,095,041.23 | Investments 
Liabilities | LaGrange Federal 
Shares $1,070,699. 36 Savings & Loan. ...... $10,000.00 
Reserve for Bad Loans 17,912.74 U. S. Bonds os 64,023.75 
Undivided Profits 3,622.15 — 
Profit 2,537.06 74,023. - 
Accounts Payable 269.92 | Furniture & Fixtures 349.8 
——————-__ Accrued Int. on Bonds $3.75 
Total .... $1,095,041.23 | Cash Exchange . 25.00 
STATEMEN * INCOME EXPENSE | OE TER 
a ee o Rees TOTAL ASSETS $101,072.92 
Jan., 1954 Liabilities 
Interest on Loans $4,503.86 Current Liabilities 
Investment Income . x Accrued Social 
———--~- Security Payable $ 5.28 
Total me $4,503.86 Accrued Withholding 
Expenses Tax Payable ........ 47.50 
Salaries tte $1,127.20 ‘ieccienal ais 
Office Expense 131.67 52.78 
Educational Exp. . te 12.00 Net Worth 
Loan Insurance Ro ae 334.41 Membership Invest- 
Eaeromenson 62.72 ment as of 
ee .. 298.80 12/31/53 $ 91,825.00 
a Net Membership In- 
Total . $1,966.80 vestment for Jan., 
——— _ | PES 11,300.00 
Net Profit . $2,537.06 $103,125.00 
Statisti nformati | 125. 
tatistical Information Jan. 1984 | Less: Jan., 1954 
ite af Members 2.520 | deficit ......... 2,512.15 100,612.85 
Number of Potential Members 10,865 | : Se 
Loans Made Since Organization | Reserve Account ....... 407.29 
(Number) 2,785 | Breaks: 
Loans Made Since Or eeutantion TOTAL LIABILITIES 
(Amount) _ . $2,005,036.03 AND NET WORTH .......... $101,072.92 
PacE 6 





comes a joint responsibility of the par- 
ties, if that ever occurs. Before that 
happens, the arbitrator obviously has 
no right under the contract to question 
the age of 55 for women’s, and 65 for 
men’s retirement. Nor will he have 
jurisdiction over matters dealing with 
the administration of the retirement 
system, if ever, until such system has 


become the subject of collective bar- | 


gaining and is covered by the contract. 
By parity of reasoning, he has no right 
under the contract, as he reads it, ex- 
cept under circumstances indicating 
arbitrariness, discrimination or caprice, 
to question the retirement of any em- 
ployee for age, as long as it appears 
in the record that the employee in 
question has reached the age set by 
the Company. For were he to conclude 
otherwise, his decision .would be to 


deny to the Company the exercise of f 


an as yet exclusive management pre- 
rogative which has not so far been the 
subject of collective bargaining at all, 
much less the subject of actual quali- 
fying agreement between the parties. 

“The arbitrator concludes, therefore, 
that the award in this case must go to 
the Company.” 


Must Not Discriminate 

As may be inferred from this decision 
other arbitrated cases have held that a 
Company may unilaterally adopt a re- 
tirement age for its employees, but en- 
forcement of such policy may not con- 
flict with the employment agreement 
and must be applied to the entire bar- 
gaining unit without discrimination, 
Barrett-Craven Company, 12 Labor 
Arbitration Reports 522. 

When a Company unilaterally estab- 
lishes a retirement plan which calls for 
employee retirement at an arbitrary 
age, and the plan is placed and contin- 
ued in effect over a period of time, 
uncontroverted by the Union, the odds 
have been against an employee’s suc- 
cessfully defending his right, in an arbi- 
tration proceeding, to continue his em- 
ployment past the established age for 
retirement. The odds against such em- 
ployee are increased if he has joined 
the plan, made deposits thereto, and 
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permitted the Company to do likewise 
in his behalf, Bromberg vs. United 
Cigar, 19 Labor Cases 79,060. 


Number of Potent Decisions 

We have stated that the rules cited 
above represent the weight of authority 
by arbitrators upon the subject of Com- 
pulsory Retirement, and so they do. 
However, we are not prepared to state, 
in view of a number of potent decisions 
to the contrary, that a pilot would have 
no chance of successfully prosecuting 
a grievance requiring his Company to 
retain him in his employment past an 
arbitrary age set by the Company for 
his Compulsory Retirement. One such 
case is reported in 17 Labor Cases 
76,321, International Association of 
Machinists vs. Electric Vacuum Com- 
pany decided by an Ohio Court in 
1949. In this case the Court had the 
following to say upon the subject: 

“Under a Union contract permitting 
severance of an employee only by vol- 
untary termination or by discharge for 
cause, an employer may not retire his 
employee on the basis of age without 
his consent. In the absence of any 
contractual provisions allowing retire- 
ment, involuntary retirement constitutes 
discharge without cause, violative of 
the contract and subject to injunctive 
relief, since retirement contemplates 
some consent on the part of the em- 
ployee.” 

Constitute an Inducement 

In General American Transport Cor- 
poration, 7 Labor Arbitration Reports 
773, where the Company was seeking 
to arbitrarily retire an employee who 
was a member of a pension plan, the 
arbitrator states: 

“The fact that an employee joined 
a pension plan financed jointly, does 
not of itself give the employer the 
right to retire him after he has reached 
age 65, despite employer’s contention 
that an employee who joined the plan 
thereby agrees that in return for retire- 
ment income provided by the plan, he 
will retire at 65. While the description 
of the plan which was distributed to 
the employee states that 65 is ‘normal’ 
retirement age, it nowhere states that 
the retirement is compulsory; and by 
providing for later retirement by mu- 
tual consent, it is implied that retire- 
ment benefits only constitute an induce- 
ment to retire at 65.” 


Recent Pronouncement 

The most recent pronouncement 
upon this important question comes 
from the United States District Court, 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division, in a case decided December, 
1953, United Protective Workers of 
America vs. Ford Motor Company, 


Marcu, 1954 
































Weather ships will remain in the 
North Atlantic on a nine-station pro- 
gram, one ship less than previously. 
U. S., which had once contemplated 
withdrawing, revised itself and 
signed inter-nation agreement for 
continued participation. The agree- 
ment was signed at a Paris Confer- 
ence of ICAO on February 25. 
ALPA had strongly backed continu- 
ation of the program because of the 
vital air services performed by the 
network. 





Under the nine-station setup, Sta- 
tion H, located 36°40’N and 69° 
35’W, will be discontinued. Stations 
which will remain in operation and 
their locations are: Station A, 62° 
00’N, 33°00’W; Station M, 66°00’ 
N, 02°O0’E; Station K, 45°00’N, 
16°00’W; Station I, 61°00’N, 15° 
20’W; Station J, 52°30’N, 20°00’ 
W; Station B, 56°30’N, 51°00’W; 
Station C, 52°45’N, 35°30’W; Sta- 
tion D, 44°00’N, 41°00’W; Station 
E, 35°00’N, 48°00’W. 








Civil Suit 49C 1944; 24 Labor Cases 
85,100. In this suit the Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the first order of 
the District Court, dismissing the same 
upon the grounds that plaintiff did not 
state a cause of action upon which 
equitable relief could be granted. The 
reversal order of the Appeals Court 
also settled the “law of the case” which 
in effect determined the issues as fol- 
lows: 

“Under the terms of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement providing that an 
employee could be discharged only for 
cause, the compulsory retirement of an 
employee at the age of 65 constituted 
a breach of the agreement. The ter- 
mination of services was not justified by 
the terms of a group annuity plan en- 
tered into between the employer and 
an imsurance company where (1) 
neither the employee nor the union 
was informed of or consented to the 
provisions of the plan, (2) the union 
was not consulted about the proposed 
retirement of the employee, and (3) 
although the annuity plan spoke of a 


‘normal retirement date’, retirement of 
the employee was not compulsory upon 
his reaching the age of 65.” 


Not Viewed as Compulsory 

Most of the retirement plans cov- 
ering pilot employees, which have come 
to the attention of the Association, care- 
fully avoid any language which would 
prohibit the Company from keeping 
the pilot past the “normal” retirement 
age. In the light of these recent court 
rulings, which have greater dignity than 
arbitration decisions, opinion has been 
expressed that the pilot retirement 
plans, known to be in effect at the 
present time, are not compulsory re- 
tirement plans; they are designed only 
to induce the pilot to retire at a given 
age, provided the Company does not 
require him to work past the “normal” 
retirement date, and, in consequence, 
the pilot may seek to require the Com- 
pany to retain him at his work so long 
as he is able to meet the usual require- 
ments, or until he retires by mutual 
consent, 
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The A. A. MEC is caught candidly informal and hard at work during recent 
meeting at Home Office. They are being addressed by Carl Eck, ALPA Engi- 
neering and Air Safety staff. 
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The small fry is treated to the sight 
of gadgets enough for any boy's 
dream world. The Pilot so patiently 
explaining: Capt. Daudt. 
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The UAL MEC poses for a more 
: formal photo during a meeting 
at the Home Office Feb. 8, 9. 





Viola Colby, Secretary to the 
President, has completed 15 
years with ALPA. She is ALPA's 


most senior employee. 





Large or small air lines, MEC's are important in ALPA structure. 
Here's North Central's. Photo was taken at Home Office Feb. 12. 
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Is "All Up" Mail Policy Coming? 


American, United, TWA, and Capital are giving ''All-up" policy a try. 
If it is successful new stability is envisioned for the Air Line Industry. 


As we all know, the first commercial 
use of the airplane was in the carriage 
of mail. The Federal government be- 
gan experiments as early as 1911, and 
the initial appropriation for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of aircraft was 
made by the post office in 1916. Regu- 
lar air mail service was inaugurated 
in 1918, and since that time air mail 
payments fostered the development of 
our nation’s air transport system. As 
late as the 1930’s, air mail produced 
100 per cent of air line revenue but 
as the volume of air traffic grew, the 
transportation of mail assumed a 
smaller and smaller role until by 1952, 
it produced only about 6 per cent of 
total air line income. 

The historic policy of the Federal 
government to expedite letter mail has 
been well illustrated and all forms of 
transporation have been fostered and 
encouraged throughout the years as a 
result of it. Because of this firmly in- 


By R. L. Oakman 
ALPA Research Director 


grained policy and because mail traffic 
is a federal monopoly, it has been 
rumored for years that some day all 
first class mail would be carried by the 
air lines. Knowing that it would only 
require a single decision by an appro- 
priate government agency to turn the 
trick, interested parties have been lob- 
bying for it and many articles and 
books suggesting it have been pub- 
lished. Of course, many powerful lob- 
byists, operating in the interests of 
other forms of transportation, have 
constantly opposed it and eloquently 
defended the status quo. 

Beginning the first week in October, 
the new Postmaster General, through 
the CAB, inaugurated an experiment 
in what may prove to be an “all-up” 
program. A rate of 20.04 cents per 
ton-mile between New York and Chi- 
cago and 18.6 cents per ton-mile be- 
tween Washington and Chicago was 
approved for the hauling of first class 





Airmail Penetration of National Domestic 
First Class and Air Letter Mail 
AIRMAIL 
PER CENT 
75% | OF TOTAL ; 
/ 
/ 
1940—2.32% / 
1945—4.26%, / 
50% 1950—5.5% (Approx.) / 
1960—25%, (Forecast) / 
1965—75°% (Forecast) / 
/ 
/ 
/ 
25% - o 
a. ~~ 
ao ae Source: The Port of New York 
oo Authority-Forecast 
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mail by air on a space-available basis 
and four trunk lines, American, United 
TWA, and Capital, have agreed to 
give it a try. There is some fear on 
the part of these carriers that the low 
rate may tend to undermine their pres- 
ent non-subsidy rate of 45 cents a ton- 
mile (54 cents for Capital), yet al- 
ready non-skeds and cargo carriers 
alike are clamoring to be included in 
the experiment. 


Railroads Petition A Factor 


In a great and cumbersome democ- 
racy such as ours, it is interesting to 
inquire as to what activates such policy 
changes. Was it a final victory for the 
lobbyists? Was it just a forward step 
in the government’s long battle to ex- 
pedite mail delivery? Probably both 
had something to do with it but more 
significant as a cause was the pending 
petition of the railroads for a 45 per 
cent increase in mail rates. This action 
on the part of the post office depart- 
ment was a boomerang they hardly 
expected for the rates offered by the 
post office department to the air lines 
for clearing this class of mail are the 
equivalent of present ground rates, less 
the cost of stationary space and man- 
power needed in carrying the same 
mail by air. In other words, since first 
class mail when carried by air cannot 
be sorted en route but must be sorted 
on the ground at either end of the 
trip, the post office department reduced 
the ground transportation mail rate 
by this added cost in order to break 
even. The railroads are denouncing 
this move as another blow below the 
belt, for the post office has announced 
that they intend to extend the test to 
other routes and other classes of mail 
and already they have started the 
same experimental rates for first class 
mail scheduled between Chicago and 
New York, Washington and points in 
Florida. 


Started Oct. 6, 1953 
Since this experiment was only start- 
ed October 6, 1953, it is too early as 
yet to draw any worthwhile conclu- 
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sions as to its effect on the air line 
industry. The figures indicate that on 
the New York - Chicago, Washington - 
Chicago routes between October 6 and 
December 31, 1953, about 2,800 tons 
of mail was moved at the rates out- 
lined, producing for the air lines in- 
volved about $350,000 additional rev- 
enue. In the light of claims made by 
early advocates of an “all-up” air mail 
policy, this is hardly impressive. Almost 
ten years ago, when Congress was inves- 
tigating the possible expense of such a 
program, there were some who esti- 
mated that the air fleet would have 
to be increased by 100 planes or more. 
So far, this experiment has been car- 
ried on with hardly a ripple, and it 
is even difficult to find one additional 
air line pilot job which has resulted 
from it. 


A Future Prediction 

The New York Port Authority has 
estimated that by 1960, all first class 
mail destined to travel over 1,000 miles 
would be carried by air and that by 
1965, all first class mail scheduled for 
more than 500 miles would be carried 
by air. With all the excess space avail- 
able in modern aircraft, it seems quite 
feasible that if this change were to take 
place slowly over the years, no addi- 
tional aircraft (nor pilots) would be 
needed as a result. In spite of the fact 
that no great expansion in the air line 
industry would necessarily result from 
an eventual “all-up” policy, it would 
have a remarkable stabilizing effect. 
Strangely enough, first class mail, be- 
cause it is largely personal in nature, 
fluctuates very little with economic 


| conditions and can be estimated very 
} accurately as a percentage of total 


— 


population (about 2 tons of letter mail 
per year per 1,000 population). 


Fears Unfounded 

Despite the fears of some air line 
officials who feel that this entire ex- 
periment could be a toe in the door 
toward lowering their mail pay rates 
the potential volume is great enough 
and stable enough to render a year 
in, year out income which would take 
much of the anxiety out of the business 
venture and would most certainly re- 
sult in more stable year-round pilot 
and aircraft utilization. In addition to 


‘this, of course, much time saving to 





ithe general public in letter delivery 
iservice would result. All and all, we 


are for “all-up.” 
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Study Probes Ingredients 
Of Successful Bargaining 


Certain elements found 
where stability exists. 


There are certain definite factors 
that contribute to collective bargain- 
ing stability, the Wall Street Journal 
reports. 

The ingredients of industrial peace 
are not one-sided, it says. Some 
must be contributed by manage- 
ment, some by the employees’ repre- 
senting organizations. 

A seven-year study of the ingre- 
dients of industrial peace, the paper 
pointed out, produced these ideas, 


among a host of others, on how” 


industry can forestall labor-manage- 
ment strife: 


°Keep lawyers away from bar- 
gaining tables. 


*Don’t waste time arguing over 
principles; settle the problems at 
hand. 


*Don’t meddle in the union’s in- 
ternal affairs, or try to destroy 
workers’ allegiance to their un- 
ion. 


*Get grievances settled promptly. 

This study of the “causes of in- 
dustrial peace” was conducted by 
the National Planning Association 
with financing by John Hay Whit- 
ney, senior partner of J. H. Whitney 
& Co. of New York. Labor relations 
were examined in some 30 firms in 
such industries as glass, aircraft, ma- 
chine tools, textiles, steel and rubber. 


Study Began in 1947 

The study started in 1947, and 
since then the Association has pub- 
lished reports on its findings on each 
of the individual companies, all se- 
lected because they had a history of 
successful and peaceful industrial re- 
lations. 

Now, for the first time, the find- 
ings of all the studies have been 
pulled together in a 120-page docu- 
ment called “The Fundamentals of 
Labor Peace.” The document’s aim 
is to show what ingredients of peace 


the 30 companies studied had in 
common, and to suggest other com- 
panies and unions might do well to 
mix these ingredients into their own 
labor relations recipe. : 


Lists Factors 

In every case studied, the Asso- 
ciation found these factors present 
in the labor management relation- 
ship: 

*The company accepts fully the 

process of collective bargaining. 

*The union fully accepts private 

ownership and operation of the 

industry; it recognizes the wel- 

fare of its members depends on 

the successful operation of the 

business. 


*The union is strong, responsible 
and democratic. 

*The company stays out of the 
union’s internal affairs. 


*Neither party to bargaining has 
adopted a legalistic approach to 
the solution of problems. 


*There is widespread union-man- 
agement consultation and high- 
ly developed information-sharing. 

*Grievances are settled promptly 


in the local plant wherever pos- 
sible. 


Found Most Successful 


The Association found that where 
negotiating of new contracts was 
most successful, the company and 
union negotiators were fully empow- 
ered “to make decisions and com- 
mitments.” 


“Mere discussions between mes- 
senger boys almost invariably led to 
prolonged negotiations, misunder- 
standings and confusion.” ‘ 

As to lawyers in negotiations, the 
report said: 

“There was substantial evidence 
to indicate lawyers could make ne- 
gotiations more peaceful by staying 
away from the bargaining table 
than by injecting themselves into 
the negotiations.” 


As one steel company president 
said to a union leader: “I know the 
steel business and you know the un- 
ion business, so let’s keep lawyers 
out of this so they won’t obscure our 
mutual objectives.” 
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About 
Pilot 
Error 


(Continued from Page 5) 
error’ is the correct answer. One would 
rather think that it is the least likely, 
and more logical, yet in the majority 
of air accident investigations the an- 
swer comes out ‘pilot error’. In other 
words the investigators not knowing 
for certain what the answer is, give a 
conclusion that is unanswerable. 

“There is no desire to pin the blame 
anywhere other than in the correct 
place, and this must be the main ob- 
jective of any air accident investiga- 
tion. It is, but the fact remains, inves- 
tigators the world over seem to reach 
dead ends, their investigations are far 
from conclusive. There are too many 
‘ifs—much too much has to be as- 
sumed or even guessed at. The ver- 
dict ‘pilot error’ closes the book, that 
ends it, people prefer to leave such 
answers alone, who would refute it? 
Possibly a near relative, but then the 
loss has caused such grief would rot 
the near relative prefer to retire into 
the background secure in his or her 
knowledge or belief, that it was not 


‘pilot error’. Why probe into a painful 
wound? 


Slamming Door on Safety 


“No pilot takes a decision or per- 
forms an act knowing that it is likely 
to lead to an air accident. In difficult 
conditions of flight the Captain has to 
decide he can only do so within the 
scope of his personal knowledge and 
experience. If circumstances outside 
his control have landed him in a posi- 
tion which is beyond his experience, 
knowledge or ability, it is those cir- 
cumstances which are the direct and 
primary cause of the resultant accident 
and those who produced them also 
contributed to the accident. Not the 
action of Captain ‘X’. Yet, it is almost 
certain that the answer will be set 
down in history, ‘pilot error’. Never 
mind the injustice. This kind of escape 
from factual explanation is laying the 
foundation for another and another air 
accident of exactly the same kind. 
Even worse, it is closing the door to 
the discovery of safe flying. 

“These are matters for the closest 
investigation and although the air pi- 
lots’ associations all over the world do 
investigate these things, it seems all 
their efforts to-date have not been able 
to eliminate that answer ‘pilot error’— 
as it should be eliminated from the 
majority of verdicts or at least such 
verdicts should be qualified with the 
reasons why Captain ‘Z’ made such 
an error.” 


Could Two Make Same Error? 


The same sentiments are echoed by 





The Civil Aeronautics Board 
finally has gotten around to make a 
finding which says, in effect, that 
the pilot wasn’t to blame for a 
Northeast Airlines crash landing at 
LaGuardia on Feb. 6 (1953). 

The cause, the CAB now agree, is 
about what the Boston Traveler said 
it was ’way back in February—the 
right propeller blades started to re- 
verse, malfunctioning. 

This swung the airplane around 
to the right and dumped it in just 
before a normal landing would have 
been made. 

The CAB still doesn’t know what 
caused the blades to head for the 





A Writer Looks at "Pilot Error" 


The following item, which provides an excellent example of the insidious 
way in which a tag of “pilot error” can creep into an accident, is reprinted 
from the Aug. 4, 1953 aviation column of Bob Sibley in the Boston Traveler. 


reverse pitch position. But the re- 
port notes that wiring for this type 
of propeller has been changed to iso- 
late the circuit from other wires. 

There was one fortunate circum- 
stance in connection with this crack- 
up: The only injuries were minor. 

There were two unfortunate 
angles, however: 

1. That there was an accident. 

2. That the CAB couldn’t have 
come up with this mechanical mal- 
function explanation a long time 
ago. Meanwhile, the mistaken im- 
pression had been spread around 
that the pilot had made an unskill- 
ful landing. 
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the Australian air line pilots. An ar. 
ticle in their publication, ““The Austra- 
lian Air Line Pilot”, says: 

“No amount of training and prepa- 
ration has, to date, entirely eliminated 
pilot error from flying, although hap.- 
pily a great deal has been achieved in 
that direction. It is almost invariably 
an individual thing peculiar to one 
pilot and one set of circumstances, 
Thus, when an error of judgment is 
found to be the cause of an accident 
to a civil airline as was recently the 
case in the Belfast tragedy, one won- 
ders what were the thoughts and ac- 
tions of the second pilot. We submit 
that it is most unlikely that he would 
have made the same error at the same 
time: had he been in control of the 
aircraft. 

“With these thoughts in mind we 


are led to suppose that the co-pilot | 


concerned in an unavoidable accident 
must normally be otherwise engaged. 
If this were not so, and he, too, was 
looking out, he would certainly voice 
his opinions to the pilot. A Captain’s 
complete command presumably does 
not preclude action on the part of his 
First Officer in an instance of extreme 
emergency. 

“If we are correct in our thinking, 
accidents resulting from simple mis- 
judgements should, in the presence of 
two experienced pilots, with dual con- 
trols, be completely avoidable. If the 
co-pilot is normally busy with other 
duties during take-off or approach and 
landing, then perhaps on night or bad- 
weather flights he ought to be relieved 
of them in order that a second mind 
might be concentrated upon the job 
at hand.” 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, it bears restating that 
the prime function of air accident in- 
vestigations is unearthing the true 
causes, and reasons behind the acci- 
dents. That function cannot be ful- 
filled by blanket dead-end “pilot error” 
reports. 





Opinion is expanding, some of itf 


significantly enough outside the pilot} 


ranks, that accident investigation effi 
ciency would be stepped up if there 
were sharper differentiation between 
actual pilot error and “chain-of-cir- 
cumstances” cases. Then the way 
would be paved, in most instances, to 
more clearly answer the single most 
important question of accident inves 
tigation: What was the real and actual 
source originating the forces that ended 
in the accident? “Pilot Error”, itself, 
can’t answer that question. It goes be- 
yond that. 
we should be concentrating on ascer 
taining. 
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There Are the Men... and the Boys . . . and the "Buttons." And Guys on the 
Ground Yenning for the Cockpit Want the Men and Boys to All Be "Buttons." 


The other night I was going along 
on a non stop, eatin’ my dinner and 
listening to the chatter of the boys 
on the locals. It was pretty interest- 
ing because one fellow was just 
about out of airports. His destina- 
tion had folded and his alternate, 
too. Now there were some other 
spots around a handy man could 
sneak into and I was wondering 
which one he was going to pick. 


He Dropped the Tray 

I kept waitin’ for him to come up 
with a, “Tell the dispatcher I’m go- 
ing to Podunk.” But believe it or 
not, as sure as I’m sitting here writ- 
ing this, the next message I heard 
was this, and I remember it verbatim 
because I’ll never forget it, he says: 
“Ask the dispatcher where he wants 
me to go?” It’s the truth! I dropped 
the dinner tray right in the aisle as 
I came up off the seat and down— 
belt was on, of course, but they give 
a little. Shades of the airmail, the 
battle for Title 2, 85 hours and all 
the fights pilots have fought for 
years, here is a guy surrendering 
everything a lot of good people have 
fought for! It reminded me of the 
night a co-pilot did something like 
that. He was a new boy and I guess 
ought to be forgiven, but I sure got 
mad. We were fired up and ready 
to taxi out for take off and I nodded 
over to this lad to call the tower and 
tell °em we were coming out and I'll 
be an assistant Vice-President if he 
didn’t open that mike and say, 
“Tower from Flight one billion, taxi 
instructions!” He jumped back with 
quite a start when I yelled. Thought 
something was wrong—with me, I 
guess. 

He Got the Idea 

When he understood that asking 
some ground man for instructions is 
asking him to tell you how to run 
your airplane, he got the idea. Now, 
he asks for taxi information like a 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The idea and title of this new department 
of the Air Line Pilot was suggested by Capt. Joe Hull, Capital 
Air Lines. It is open to all pilots and contributions are solicited. 
Articles must be signed, but name will be withheld if requested, 
and all good pilot topics are acceptable subject matter! Because 
of space limitations, no article of more than 1,000 words can be 
considered. Contributors are permitted wide leeway, within good 


man ought to. But I got to calling 
him “button” for awhile—just to 
keep him awake. And, of course, this 
person that asked a dispatcher what 
to do, well, I call him “button” too, 
now. 


In case you haven’t heard about 
it yet, I guess I’d better explain this 
“button” thing. It’s a little pet name 
I’ve dreamed up for guys who 
stopped being men in the airplane 


All 
About A 
“Button” 


By 


Anonymous 








as far as the ground is concerned. 
I’ve been around for a long time 
now and I’ve seen, in the last few 
years, all the lads on the ground try- 
ing to move in that cockpit and take 
it over. You can start, of course, 
with those people—I hate to say the 
word—dispatchers. Now, every dis- 
patcher, almost, would like to have 
the pilot walk in and then be able 
to say to the pilot: “Ahem, tonight 
you will fly from Chicago to New 
York with so many gallons, at 17,000 
feet, your alternate will be Philadel- 
phia, now be on your way I am 
busy.” He would also like the pilot 
to say, “Yes sir.” Now, of course, 
any pilot of that subservient nature 
would not be a man. He’d just be 


Chicago 38, Illinois. 


a “button,” a “button” for that dis- 
patcher to push. 


Button Pushers Supreme 

Yes, there’s no use escaping the 
fact that about everybody on the 
ground that doesn’t know how to fly, 
and a few that do, but have gotten 
mixed up with a psychologist some- 
where along the way, all this mob 
would like pilots to just be buttons, 
buttons to push to make that big 
machine go. Then, of course, there’d 
never be a worry about weather, or 
fuel loads; there’d never be any 
problems about flying airplanes that 
landed too fast or didn’t perform too 
well on one engine. Or Airways 
would never have any altitude re- 
juggling because a man would fly 
where they pushed his button, even 
if he had a load of ice or was in a 
thunderstorm. And finally the ac- 
counting department would get in 
the act and the checks would get 
smaller and smaller. 

It would be a mess with starving 
people all over and airplanes falling 
out of the sky—sometimes in twos 
and threes. But if we get too many 
“buttons” like that guy I talked 
about—who knows? 


He's Still Floored 

Personally, I think we need a 
“button” organization with pins and 
everything like that—non-profit of 
course, but. ready to send the 
“Sniveling Order of the Button” 
right off to some man that turns 
mouse. 

But I still can’t get over that 
night, hearing those words. Imagine 
a grown man, a pilot, asking the 
dispatcher where he wants him to 
go! And it wasn’t any case of load 
and all that because I looked into 
it later trying to see if I hadn’t the 
wrong idea. No sir, he just was after 
a place to run in out of the weather. 
I get real sad sometimes. 


taste, and the opinions contained in this department do not neces- 
sarily reflect those of ALPA or the Air Line Pilot and:should not 
be construed as such. Manuscripts should be addressed to: Editor, 
Air Line Pilot, Air Line Pilots Assn., 55th Street and Cicero Ave., 
All manuscripts will receive consideration 
and those not accepted will be returned to the writers. As many 
will be used as space permits. 
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How Labor 
Benefits All 


The Vice-President of the A.F.L. Points 
Out Some of Labor's Accomplishments. 


By Mathew Woll 


Trade unions are formed to strength- 
en the position of workers vis-a-vis 
their employers and to promote their 
particular interests in connection with 
their conditions of employment. From 
their earliest days, trade unions were 
concerned with the general welfare. 
They took an active interest in the af- 
fairs of the community, the state and 
the nation, even though there was no 
direct relationship between those af- 
fairs and the more immediate problems 
of their trades and industries. 

It is this point that needs to be em- 
phasized more strongly and understood 
more Clearly by the public at large. 

In its collective bargaining role a 
union seeks to obtain, in broad terms: 

(1) A fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work and participation in the re- 
wards of greater productivity. 

(2) A shorter workday and more 
leisure time. 

(3) Regulation and training of 
workers, especially apprentices. 

(4) Decent working conditions. This 
includes many things, from the physi- 
cal conditions of the factory, shop, 
mine or office to relations with the em- 
ployer and supervisors. 

(5) Protection against the hazards 
of sickness and accidents, unemploy- 
ment, old age. 

More recently the area of collective 
bargaining has included payment for 
holidays and vacation periods, dismis- 
sal wage, with increasing attention to 
and acceptance of health and welfare 
plans, such as life insurance, accident 
and dismemberment benefits, accident 
and health insurance, hospital, surgi- 
cal, medical, laboratory and X-ray ex- 
amination expenses. Then, too, pension 
plans have attracted wide and favor- 
able attention. 


Raise Standard of Living 
Each of these conditions of employ- 
ment is subject to bargaining with em- 
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ployers. Contrary to general impres- 
sions, the overwhelming majority of 
agreements between unions and em- 
ployers are reached peacefully. 

Through their unions, organized 
workers have helped to raise the gen- 
eral standard of living by raising their 
wages, which, in turn, served to im- 
prove the wage levels of unorganized 
workers as well. 

By winning a shorter workday the 
union workers gained more leisure for 
themselves and set the standards for 
unorganized workers also. 

By highlighting the pernicious effects 
on health of unsanitary conditions of 
work, poor lighting, ventilation, heat, 
fire hazards, organized labor helped 
win acceptance of the basic idea that 
the physical conditions of employment 
are a matter of concern for the com- 
munity at large, to be regulated by 
government, and not an exclusive con- 
cern of the employer. 

Unions have pioneered in various in- 
dustries to establish insurance pro- 
grams that protect workers against the 


hazards of industrial accidents, sick- 


ness, unemployment, old age. 
Organized labor played a leading 
role in bringing about the establish- 
ment of public elementary schools, 
compulsory attendance, abolition of 
child labor, free public high schools 
and vocational education. People are 
prone to forget that constructive meas- 
ures such as these were not popular 





This is the text of 
a speech delivered by 
Mr. Woll. It original- 
ly appeared in the IIli- 
nois State Federation 
of Labor Newsletter. 














when they were initiated, but they were 
supported by the workers, frequently 
in the face of tremendous opposition. 


Labor Fought Commies 

Those who know the history of the 
American labor movement and under. 
stand its philosophy and devotion to 
democracy were not surprised by la- 
bor’s attitudes and activities during 
World War II. Because of its basic 
opposition to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism and aggression, labor was one of 
the great forces in our national life 
pressing for support for the democra- 
cies even before our own country was 
directly involved. 

The American labor movement was 
conceived in the spirit of liberty be- 
fitting the historic traditions of our 
country. The American Federation of 
Labor is a federation in fact as well as 
in name. It has always avoided the 
dangers of excessive authority on the 
part of its national leadership. 

Because of its devotion to freedom, 
American labor opposes dictatorship 
wherever it arises. Unlike many who 
were confused by events in Russia after 
the revolution, American labor under- 
stood and opposed the dictatorship that 
was established in that unhappy land 
in the name of the working class. There 
never was a so-called honeymoon be- 
tween the dictatorship of the Soviet 
Union and American labor as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Between the A. F. of L. and the 
Communist International there has 
been unceasing warfare since 1917. 
The Communists made far less head- 
way in the American labor movement 
than in any other labor movement in 
the world. 

During World War II, American 
labor supported all-out aid to Russia 
in the common struggle against the 
greater and more immediate threat of 
Hitlerism. But this did not signify that 
we had any illusions or delusions about 
the nature of the Communist dictator- 
ship. 

Just as we could not join with them 
in the Thirties in their so-called Popu- 
lar Front movements, so we did not see 
how freedom could be served at home 
or abroad by joining with them in the 
Forties at the end of the war. 


Supported War Effort 

Despite the great pressure engen- 
dered by the enthusiam of victory in 
World War II, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was the only free and 
independent labor organization that re- 
fused to join the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Within a few years free 
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labor everywhere recognized the impos- 
sibility of continuing association with 
the controlled unions of the Soviet Un- 


ion which served as mere instruments 


of their government. Free labor then 
withdrew from W.F.T.U. and today is 
associated with the A. F. of L. in the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Through this world movement as 
well as through its own representatives 
in Europe and Asia, the A. F. of L. is 
exerting its every effort to encourage, 
stimulate and assist, financially as well 
as morally, in the development of free 
trade unions. Thus, we help promote 
the interests of working people in dif- 
ferent countries in a constructive man- 
ner and at the same time strengthen 
their appreciation of freedom and de- 
votion to democracy. 

It was in this tradition of construc- 
tive thinking and doing in defense of 
freedom that we of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor approached the great 
world crisis which culminated in World 
War II. 

After the United States entered the 
war, labor supported the war effort in 
every possible way. We urged support 
of the war effort in every area. We 
worked for all-out, uninterrupted war 


production. 

We accepted every sacrifice and all 
the controls essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. We bought war bonds 
to finance the war. We gave support 
to our armed forces and allies through 
voluntary programs as private citizens. 
We gave support to the free labor 
movements of Europe and South 
America and Asia in their fight against 
totalitarian aggression. 

It was in this latter phase of the 
war effort that labor demonstrated its 
readiness and its ability to work with 
the entire community and with man- 
agement for the common good, free of 
rancor and hostility. In the National 
War Fund, in the American Red Cross 
and in the Community Chests through- 
out the country, thousands of repre- 
sentatives of labor unions sat with busi- 
ness leaders and other civic and com- 
munity leaders to plan and execute 
programs to promote the common good 
of all—in the home community, for our 
own armed forces, for our allies in the 
United Nations. 


Community Acceptance 
That labor thought of the general 
welfare and worked zealously for it is 
not new. Labor’s acceptance by the 
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community at large, with opportunity 
to work with management and other 
segments of community life in behalf 
of constructive programs, free of hos- 
tility and opposition—this is a rela- 
tively new development, having its be- 
ginning, on the substantial scale that 
we know it today, during World 
War II. 

Labor and management cooperate 
today in general community planning, 
as well as within the business at the 
place of employment. They agree 
upon common programs and objectives. 
They cooperate in bringing a health 
and welfare message or a fund-raising 
appeal to everyone on the job, with 
the unions providing the volunteer 
manpower and management making 
the time and facilities available for a 
successful effort. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
private, voluntary health and welfare 
agencies of our great country that this 
wholehearted cooperation of labor and 
management has developed under their 
auspices and in their behalf. 

You have pointed the way to broad 
areas of non-controversial constructive 
work, and labor and management have 
gladly accepted the opportunity to join 
in it for the common good. 








APPROVED MATERIALS: 


quality. 





CAPITAL AIRLINES 
DELTA AIRLINES 


ASSURED DELIVERY: ''From measures to delivery" 
we control operations under our constant su- 





Fine Airline Uniforms Custom Tailored by 


CHICAGO UNIFORM & CAP COMPANY 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


HERE'S WHAT YOU BUY WITH A "CHICAGO" UNIFORM! 
CONTROLLED QUALITY: All uniforms are com- 


pletely custom made in our own shops. We in- 
clude a ‘'raw" try-on and the required number 
of fittings to assure your complete satisfaction. 
Coats are hand-crafted. Trousers include no-slip 
waistband, zipper fly and heel guards. 


100% Wool fabrics, 
Airline approved. Trimmings are of highest 


Salesroom, 


12:30 P. 


ment. 


CHICAGO UNIFORM & CAP CO. 


FRanklin 2-0188-0189 


Our word is our bond 


162 N. Franklin Street, Chicago (6) Illinois 
Established in 1916 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


pervision. DELIVERY: two weeks from time or- 
der is placed. 

ATTRACTIVE PRICES: Write or phone, we promise 
you'll be pleased. We do not charge tax on 
custom garments. 

MEASUREMENTS: May be taken at our Factory- 


162 N. Franklin Street. 
besgenge 9 8:30 to 5:00 P.M. Saturdays 8:30 to 


At the Airport or your Hotel by special appoint- 


UNITED AIR LINES 


and others 


HOURS: 


or 
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ALPA Extended Disability Coverage iT 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 


Q. Must a pilot actually lose his license to qualify 
for benefits? 

“Loss of License” disability insurance is 

somewhat a misnomer because you 4-~+ *-~> 

to lose your license at *™ *= - 

fits. This policy off © 
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10. Q. Must I belong to a Mutual Aid Plan to qual- 
“Loss of License” Disability Insur- 
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We Pilots Are 


va Phenomenal Grou 
But Even We 


Can't Beat the Law of Averages 


Ww 


Let's Face It 


Each Year Some of Us Will Flunk Our Physicals 
Due To 


ACCIDENTS, ILLNESS, or 
NATURAL DETERIORATION 


We Can't Prevent That-—But We Have Done Something About It 


LOSS OF LICENSE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Only $12.50 Per Year 
Provides $500 Per Month for 34 Months After a 14 Month Waiting 


Period. Income Protection During the 14 Month Period is Available 
Through ALPA Mutual Aid (12 Months). 


5500 PILOTS HAVE ALREADY ENROLLED 
(Must be the 5500 who read their mail) 


Apply to ALPA Insurance Dept., Chicago 


DON'T PROCRASTINATE—ENROLL NOW!!! 


A. The Underwri. 
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or if the issue is not clen. 


right to submit the case to a Ua. 
final authority. 
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A. No. But it is recommended that you join a 
mutual aid plan so that you have a continuity 
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cuding or an established claim be 
attecied by a change in the Master Contract? 


A. No. Though no changes in the Master Con- 


tract are contemplated, if there should be a 
change, the new contract would only affect 
disabilities occuring after the change date. 














